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est at 


A YOUNG WOMAN OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


THE HERALD OF AUTUMN. 


Brnop! the herald of the autumn comes, 
A flaming torch of yellow in his hand, 

Lighting the dim ways of the forest wide, 
And spilling golden patches o’er the land. 


Beside the sluggish brook he stands and waits 
The time for stars above his head to bloom: 

Then, as the whispering breezes gently wake, 
He swings his burning censer in the gloom. 


And now near to the highway you may see 
This graceful errant bowing in the breeze, 

Scattering his wealth of pollen, Croesus-like, 
Or yielding his sweet soul to bandit bees. 


So, through the mist-hung days of summer’s 
close, 
Transforming into beauty clay and clod, 
His footsteps marked with spots of yellow gold, 
Goes autumn’s princely herald—Golden-rod! 


Epwin C. Litsry. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A SUMMER WITH AUNT PRISCILLA. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Be OW soon the holidays will be here!’’ 

H sighed Marie Mistrot, as she flung 

her books upon the  school-room 

table. “And how I hope that papa will take 
me abroad. He has half promised.” 

Her two sisters looked up from their lessons. 

“You are fortunate to be the eldest. Every- 
thing comes to you.” Berta’s voice had a 
grudging accent. 

“Never mind,” struck in Nellie, cheerfully. 
“We shall each be seventeen some day, if we 
live long enough.” 

“Papa may not have to go to England on 
business then,” insisted Berta. “He has not 
been for ten years till now.” 

Nellie could offer no assurance that business 
would be equally obliging on another occasion, 
so held her peace. 

The entrance of the daily governess silenced 
their chatter, and they were soon hard at work, 

But lessons were destined to play an unim- 
portant part in that day’s programme. In less 
than half an hour a telegram made algebra 
seem dull and Grecian myths a folly. It was 
from the head of Mr. Mistrot’s firm, arranging 
that he should sail within the week. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Marie, Berta, and Nellie. 
The three sisters had no mother. If they had, 
being left behind would not have seemed so 
dismal an affair. 

“He can only take one, I know,” sighed Berta. 
“Of course Marie will be the lucky one.” 
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At lunch Mr. Mistrot, a tall, gray-haired 
man, with a gentle but somewhat absent 
"manner, seemed unusually wide-awake. 

“Now, my children,’”’ he began, as soon as the 
teacher had taken her hasty meal and gone on 
to her next pupils, “what is to be done?” 

Nellie spoke bravely, though there was a 
suspicious quiver in her voice. 

“Tt’s only right Marie should be the one,” 
she said. 

“T think so, too,” was his reply. “But you, 
who must be left behind, where shall I send 
you?” 

Neither Nellie nor Berta offered a suggestion. 

“T cannot afford to let you board on here, 
even if Mrs. Clements [the landlady] would 
be willing to undertake such a responsibility. 
I think you must go to my old Aunt Priscilla, 
who lives in Braywood, a tiny place in the 
north of Ontario. She has a nice old farm- 
house, and will, so she writes, be pleased to 
take you both.” 

“Tt sounds very, very, very dull, ” pouted 
Berta. 

Her father laid his hand upon her head. 

“Dull it may be, my child,” he said. “But, 
if you could only know how much more at ease 
I should be, knowing you were in her care, you 
would mind the dulness less.” 

Just then the telephone rang. 

“Extraordinary!” said Mr, Mistrot, as he 
hung up the receiver. “Mrs. Winthrop has 
asked if one of you can go to Georgian Bay 
with Gladys.” 

“Oh, oh!”’ chorused Berta and Nellie. 

“While I should prefer your being together,” 
went on her father, “I couvld*not offend Mrs. 
Winthrop by saying so, and seeming to slight 
her kindness. Now which is to go?” 

Berta burst into tears. 

“Nellie, of course,’ she sobbed, ‘just be- 
cause she’s fourteen months older than I am! 
Oh, how unjust it is that I should be the young- 
est!” 

There was a moment’s pause. 
father spoke. 

“Berta,” he said gravely, “I think a few 
months of Aunt Priscilla’s discipline will be 
good for you. She brought me up, and I 
remember with. gratitude her lessons. She 
will teach my little girl to be more unselfish, 
I hope.” 

Berta made a brave effort to check her sobs. 

“Daddy,” put in Nellie, hesitatingly, “I—I— 


Then her 


think I should like to go to Aunt Priscilla’s.’ 


You don’t mind which?” 

“T do, my child,” he answered, gravely. 
“T think Berta needs some training a hotel in 
Georgian Bay will not give-her.”’ 

But, in the end, he gave way. Aunt Priscilla 
had certainly been somewhat stern, and Berta 
was an over-sensitive child with whom Spartan 
methods might not be productive of the best 
results. He saw that she was ashamed of her- 
self, and that she clung with passionate grati- 
tude to Nellie. 

As for Nellie, her bright, brave nature made 
its own sunshine, as she went along. Besides, 
there was Aunt Priscilla to be considered. An 
unwilling guest would give her little pleasure. 

Five days later the three girls parted. 
Marie, radiant, took the night express to. Mon- 
treal with her father. Berta and the Winthrop 
family went off in state, in a drawing-room 
car, and Nellie, a little sad, with tears behind 
her brave smiles, started alone for Northern 
Ontario. 

Berta enjoyed herself at first famously. 
Then she found the fly in the ointment, as the 
Persian proverb puts it. Gladys was very 
spoilt and very selfish. Mrs. Winthrop con- 
sidered that the child of her husband’s confi- 


dential clerk should be both grateful and oblig- 
ing. So, after the first blind week, Berta’s 
life was not a bed of roses. She began to 
think with longing of Nellie’s companionship, 
of being with “her own, own people,” of days 
with no irksome companionship, no fretting 
duties. What would be the restraints, the 
discipline, of a guardian aunt_to the restraints, 
the discipline, of Gladys’ pettish temper and 
selfish whims, backed by Mrs. Winthrop’s evi- 


. dent support? 


The days were long and weary. Nellie’s 
letters, Marie’s picture postals, her father’s 
brief and infrequent letters, were her sole delight. 

“T was as selfish as I could be, and I deserve 
it,” she had the grace to admit; and then there 
came a change,—such a blessed, unexpected 
change! 

“Dear Berta,” wrote Nellie, “I cannot hold 
my pen for joy. Aunt Priscilla—oh, how dear 
she is! not strict a bit—has had news of a 
legacy in Scotland. She means to go and 
see about it, if she is seventy, she says. And, 
as I could not bear to think the wide sea was 
between you and all of us, she is writing now 
to Mrs. Winthrop, explaining things, and 
asking that you may join us at Quebec. Our 
turn has come sooner than we could have 
hoped.” 

Berta seemed in a dream as she listened to 
the somewhat annoyed remarks of her hostess. 

“Tf you think I ought to stay, if I am of 
use’’— she began, falteringly, goaded by that 
new moral sense that had grown out of her 
summer experience. But Mrs. Winthrop cut 
her short. 

“Oh, no, you do not amuse Gladys as I 
hoped you would. You may have done your 
best,’”’ she added, knowing that the child had. 

“T do not deserve it, I do not deserve it,” 
was Berta’s cry to Nellie, as they stood on the 
deck of the “Empress” together. “But, oh, 
how glad I am!” 

“The lassie’s had her bit of discipline, and 
not from me,” thought Aunt Priscilla, as her 
eyes, at once keen and shrewd, read Berta’s 
face, Aloud, she said, 

“Th, my bairns, but it’s the bonny night!” 

A bonny night it was! 


BACK TO SCHOOL. 


We are back again with pencils, we are back 


again with pens, 
We are chalking up the ciphers on the board; 
But we sigh for velvet meadows and the songs 
of tree-top wrens, = 
And we long to wade the swiftly running ford. 


We are back again with grammars, we are back 
again with maps, 
We are tracing out old China’s musty wall; 
But our thoughts are in the timbers, where the 
gold-wing pecker taps, 
And the saucy blue-winged jay birds loudly 
call. 


We are back again with lessons, we are back 
again with slates, 
We are poring over half a dozen books; 
But we wish that we were fishing with the little 
fat grub baits 
In the shadow of the meadow minnow brooks. 


We are back again with studies, we are back 
again with rules, 
And the multiplication tables now we hear; 
But we’ll dream of some Utopia where there 
aren’t any schools, 
And vacation is a dozen months a year. 


The Myrtle. 


Trresolution on the schemes of life which offer 
themselves to our choice, and inconstancy im 
pursuing them, are the greatest causes of all our 


unhappiness. f 
ADDISON, 
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A PHILOPENA BOY. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


96 HAR me!” sighed Lissie Pulsifer, running 
1D up the stone steps, “how tired and 
warm I am!’ May I sit down here by 
you, Dollie?’”’ And, as Lissie sank down on the 
top step and leaned her curly pate against the 
iron railing, Doorstep Dollie gravely inclined 
her indestructible head and in a low voice began: 
“How you children ¢an stand all this running 
and shouting puzzles me! It makes my old 
limbs ache and my papier-maché throat dry just 
to see and hear you. Just look at Clyde and 
Lewis running a race, and Edna and Polly skip- 
ping rope in this warm ‘tired-feeling’ spring 
weather, And here comes another small’ boy 
hopping along on one foot, of all things! That’s 
Alfred, my philopena boy!” 

“Why, that’s Alfred Howe! I know him. 
I didn’t know he was a Filipino-boy, Dollie; and 
with his yellow hair and his gray eyes, too! I 
thought all Filipinos were dark-skinned and 
black-eyed, -Dollie,” sputtered Lissie. 

“So they are, dearie,”’ said Doorstep Dollie, 
“so they are. ‘But I did not say Filipino: I 
said philopena. You surely have eaten philo- 
pena almonds, haven’t you?” 

Lissie nodded her head most energetically. 
The old doll continued: ‘‘ Well, Lissie, just as the 
crackly yellow shell of the philopena almond 
covers two detached kernels, just so Alfred’s 
little stout and sailor-suit-clad body covers two 
distinct and separate little boys, two very, very 
different little boys as you may see, Lissie, if 
you sit up and watch Alfred a bit. I think I 
may safely promise that you will this afternoon 
make the acquaintance of both the little boys 
he constantly carries about with him.” ~~ 

Lissie forgot how tired she was, and, sitting 
bolt upright, looked- down on her playinates 
dancing and prancing, shouting and laughing, on 
the sidewalk just before her. 
of the throng, cheering and jumping with the 


best of them, was Alfred, Doorstep Dollie’s philo-~ 


pena boy,—active, 
little Alfred Howe. 

Lissie saw him playing leap-frog with Clyde 
and three other quite big boys. One of the big 
boys ‘‘parred’”’ over Alfred, threw him down, 
and fairly flattened him on the hard pavement. 
Lissie cried out from sympathy, and the other 
boys helped him scramble up and brushed the 
dust from his knees. Alfred never made moan, 
he only laughed. 


daring, plucky, ane jolly 


Then a dozen or more boys and girls “snapped 


the whip.” Alfred was one of the end boys, and, 
being small and. slight, was slung along and 
bounced hard against an open iron gate. 

Once more Lissie squealed sympathetically, 


_and the big girl in the middle of the line took 


Alfred up in her arms and asked him “was he 
hurt?’ Alfred drew his first long breath and 
stuttered, “N-n-not a b-b-b-bit!’’ 

And Harold, Clyde’s big brother, and his 
still bigger chum, began to scuffle and wrestle 
(all in fun, but very roughly, nevertheless), and 
somehow Harold’s foot slipped, and he fell up 
against Alfred, an absorbedly interested on- 


looker, and threw him down with his head - 


against the hard, sharp fence-curb. At this 
Lissie not only screamed, but shut her eyes as 
well; and, when she opened them again, Alfred, 
with a great lump on his forehead, swelling 


And in the midst — 
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bigger and bigger, and with a badly scraped 
cheek, was sitting on the bottom step just below 
her with a sympathizing ring of boys and girls 
round him, offering consolation and molasses pep- 
permint sticks. Alfred, though looking rather 
white and tired, just only winked his eyes very 
hard, but never shed a tear nor made a sound. 

Lissie cordially agreed with Harold’s chum, 
who was patting Alfred’s shoulder and saying, 
“Well, you are a plucky little chap! gamest little 
six-year-old I ever saw!’’ Clyde supplemented: 
‘*And he goes to school in all weathers, too. 
Cold nor heat nor thunder showers nor two feet 
of snow ever keep him out of school! And he’s 
never been late yet, and it’s a good half-mile 
from here to No. 3.” 

Lissie glanced at Doorstep Dollie, and she 
nodded her stiffly curled head: “That’s the one 
boy in my philopena Alfred. Wait a bit, and 
you'll probably see the other one.”’ So Lissie 
sat still and waited. 

Then Alfred began to play jackstones with 
Lewis and Edna. Though his little brown fingers 
were quick and nimble, Edna’s girlie-hands were 
still more so, and for every one of Alfred’s good 
throws she threw a better. Alfred began to 
sniffle and snort, and two tears—really and truly, 
for Lissie distinctly saw them glistening in the 
sun—hung on his eyelashes. And, if Edna (dear 
little Edna) had not tactfully and very quickly 
proposed a game of “ guessing riddles,” at which 
no one ever could get the best of Alfred, I hon- 
estly believe he would have blubbered. 

Pretty soon Lewis grew tired of this game and 
ran off, calling to Edna, ‘Don’t you want to 
come into my yard and see my new kittens?” 


_ Edna rose with glee to go with Lewis, and Alfred 


started to follow, when Lewis rather crossly 
called out to him, “ We don’t want you: you stay 
back.” 

And then Lissie saw Alfred, big, six-year-old 
Alfred, fairly burst into tears. They ran down 


his poor scraped cheek in streams and rivulets - 


and trickled down upon the dusty pavement. 
Only after Harold, who just then passed by 
with a fresh lot of peppermint sticks, tendered 
another molasses-tinted, peppermint-flavored 
offering did Alfred stop weeping; but by the time 
Clyde had read the third joke from the ‘‘ Young 
Folks’”’ funny column he was all smiles and 
jollity again. 

Until at about twelve o’clock, when the silver 
tinkle of mother’s small hand-bell called him 
in for luncheon, Then there was another teary 
time. Alfred ran towards home and mother at 
the window, whining tearfully: ‘Must I go in, 
mother. Can’t I stay out here another ten 
minutes?’? And, when mother shook her head 
and turned away, he broke out into crying quite 
loud. With every step he took nearer home his 
sobs and wails grew wilder, and by the time he 
turned into his front gate he was fairly roaring. 

Lissie felt herself growing red with shame,— 
shame for the brave and plucky boy who still 
was such a cry-baby. She turned and looked at 
Doorstep Dollie; and Dollie sagely nodded her 
head and said: ‘There’s the other boy, Lissie. 
Didn’t I tell you Alfred was a philopena boy? 
And isn’t it a pity!” 


HORSE CHESTNUT, WHY CALLED. 


T the point where the smallest branches 
with bark on them join the larger ones 
there is the exact reproduction of the 

front foot of a horse’s hoof, horseshoe nails, and 
above the hoof the fetlock, or first joint. If the 
branch be carefully removed by pulling it from 
the larger branch, from which would be the 
back part of the hoof, you will find the “frog” 
of the hoof on the part where it joined the larger 
branch, Primary Education. 


SING OF CHEERFULNESS. 


Srve@ a song of cheerfulness, 
To brighten up the way. 
Sing it when you labor, 
And sing it when you play; 
Sing it if you’re able, 
No matter what they say; 
Sing a song of cheerfulness 
Every blessed day. 


Sing a song of cheerfulness, 
No matter what you meet. 
Bring a joyful presence 
To every friend you greet. 
Certain, if you’re marching, 
And hopeful in retreat; 
Singing songs of cheerfulness 
Helps to keep you sweet. 


Sing a song of cheerfulness; 

’T will surely better prove. 
Brave in all misfortunes, 

No matter how they shove; 
Fix your mind on duty, 

And fill your heart with love; 
Sing a song of cheerfulness, 

Trusting God above. 


Joun A. SIMPSON. 
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JOHNNY’S “’POSSUM.” 


BY LENNA WILLIAMSON BROWN. 


OHNNY was a little boy who lived on a 
J farm in ‘Kansas. Now a farm is the 
most interesting and wonderful place in 

the world for boys and girls, as anybody who 


has ever been there knows; and any boy or girl” 


who has not spent a great deal of time on a 
farm has missed a great deal of sport. 

Well, as I started out to say, Johnny was a 
farmer boy; and he went barefoot from spring 
till fall, and climbed trees, and waded the 
creek, and caught tadpoles and frogs and craw- 
fish, and, in short, did all those things which 
no one but a country boy really can do with 
much satisfaction. 

Now Johnny had a dog which accompanied 
him on all his rambles about the farm, and 
which was never so happy as when he saw 
Johnny take down his old straw hat from its 
hook behind the kitchen door and start to leave 
the house. He would frisk and caper about, 
and “nearly waggle his tail off,” as Johnny 
said, because he enjoyed a run over the meadows 
as much as Johnny did himself. This dog’s 
name was Tony. He was small and rather 
heavy-set and could not run very fast, never- 
theless, he enjoyed chasing rabbits more than 
anything else in the world. 

When a rabbit would jump up out of the grass 
before him and run off, Tony would lay back his 
ears and run after it as though his life de- 
pended on his catching that rabbit; and at 
every jump he gave, he would yelp. Johnny 
said, “It just sounds like every time Tony hits 
the ground it jars a yelp loose.” 

But he never caught a rabbit, and I presume 
he must have yelped because it always got 
farther away at every jump. 

One day in early autumn Johnny, with his 
companion, started off to hunt milk-weed pods 
for Johnny’s older sister, Bess, who was making 
a milk-weed pillow. They had wandered some 
distance from home along a partition fence on 
each side of which grew tall grasses, thistles, 
milk-weeds, sunflowers, etc., when Tony began 
barking some distance ahead. 

Johnny paid no attention at first, as Tony 
was always barking at something; but the bark- 


ing increased, and Johnny soon knew by the 
sound that Tony had found something unusual 
phe time, so on he ran to see what it could 
ie. 

As he made his way through the tall weeds 
and grass, he came upon Tony circling around a 
tuft of grass in the midst of which sat a bristling 
and slowly revolving opossum. Tony was 
endeavoring to get behind him, for his sharp 
beady eyes and wide extended jaws, together 
with his bristles and a savage growling which 
he kept up made him appear very formidable 
to a small yellow dog. But Johnny had seen 
“possums” before, and he was not long in de- 
ciding upon a course of action. 

He seized a stick, and struck Mr. Opossum a 
light blow with it, when lo! he fell over and to 
all appearances was dead. 

Tony grew very bold now and was about to 
seize the opossum, but Johnny bade him go 
away, which he very obediently did. Then 
Johnny took Mr.Opossum by the tail and carried 
him home, and all the way he never so much as 
moyed a hair to show that he knew a single thing 
that was going on, ; 

He seemed so dead that Johnny laid him on 
the back porch and went into the house with 
Tony close at his heels to fetch his mother and 
sister to view their prize. 

Although he was gone but a moment, when he 
reappeared at the door with mamma and Bess, 
all they saw was a long smooth tail disappear 
quickly as its owner crawled under the porch. 

And that was the last they ever saw of Mr. 
Opossum, for the porch was low and even Tony 
was unable to follow him. 
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A GIANT CACTUS. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


T is worth while making friends with the 
saguaro when travelling in Arizona, There 
is nothing more interesting in all the ab- 

sorbing desert than this giant cactus. It is a 
straight shaft, tapering slightly above its middle, 
and, when it is twenty feet high, it is about 
fifteen inches in diameter. It is fluted laterally, 
the ridges running from its base to its flat top, 
and each ridge is set with long, hard thorns. 
The thing is so green, and, when you strike 
a pick into it, so pulpy and juicy, that it is more 
vegetable than tree. The prospector who runs 
out of water turns to the saguaro as his last 
friend. The juice is not pleasant to the taste, 
but it has saved the life of many a thirsty man. 
The trunk will not burn but it is different with 
the long thorns. Hold a match to the base of 
a saguaro, and the rows of thorns break into 
flame like gunpowder. Occasionally one sees 
a neat pile of white sticks the length of a fishing- 
pole and of the size and hardness of a walking- 
stick. You might believe that a witch had left 
her fagots here. But it is not so, this queer 
bundle of long sticks is the skeleton of a saguaro. 
Perhaps the builder who first stood up light steel 
rods and moulded a concrete pillar about them 
got his inspirations from this cactus. 

Not always, however, is the saguaro a simple 
shaft. Sometimes it puts out an arm which 
curves and grows upward, giving the cactus 
the attitude of a soldier at attention. An 
unusually large cactus will have five of these 
arms. In the spring the top of the giant breaks 
into brilliant red bloom. When the blossom 
has disappeared, a fruit remains in a prickly 
shell. This fruit is the color of a pomegranate, 
and, when you have mastered the art of getting 
it out of its protecting shell without ruining 
your hands, you are repaid for the effort by a 
morsel of delicate flavor, 
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THE HIDDEN HAND. 


On the beach at Branford lies a little spring. 
Twice during the twenty-four hours the tide from 
Long Island Sound covers it, and, receding, it 
leaves it fresh and sweet, a delight to the thirsty. 


A LITTLE spring 
In a silver ring 
Lay down by the dark blue sea; 
It dimpled and smiled, 
This woodland child, 
And gave of its treasure free. 


But the rough old tide 
With arms spread wide 
Caught the spring in its strong embrace; 
With swish and sway, 
It washed away 
All trace of its sparkling face. 


Yet the little rill 
Is smiling still, 
And its breath comes fresh and pure; 
For a mighty Hand 
’Neath the golden sand 
Is holding its heart secure. 


This unseen Hand 
Grasps sea and land, 
As well as the tiniest thing. 
*T will hold it fast, 
While time shall last, 
The helpless little spring. 


Should wild waves roll 
O’er thee, my soul! 
And dim the “truth divine,” 
I will not fear, 
For ever clear, 
Its light will marvelous shine. 
. Susan E. W. Jocetyn. 
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PUFE’S AND DUFF’S LESSON. 


BY MAE FIELDER, 


(S OME, children, I want you to go and see 
ei how your Uncle Roo is to-day,” called 
Mother Hen. 

The boy chick and the girl chick ran quickly 
at the call. 

‘Give him my love, and tell him I would have 
been over, but the baby has hurt his foot. 
There, let me fix you upa bit. Your feathers 
are all tossed about. Puff, what have you been 
doing?” ; 

“Running races with Duff.” 

“Well, your brother ought not to make you 
so wild. Stand still, and let me arrange them.” 
And the careful Mother Hen patted and smoothed 
and preened until each downy feather lay in 
place. 

“There, I guess you will do,” she said. ‘Go 
slowly, but come straight home without linger- 
ing on the way, remember.” 

“Yes, mother.”” And the boy chicken and the 
girl chicken went gayly off, wing to wing. 

When they reached the home of Unele 
Rooster, they knocked timidly at the door, 
which was opened by Auntie Hen. 

“How is Uncle Roo?” they asked. 

“Pretty bad, but come in and look at hima 
minute.””? And Auntie led the way. 

Perched on a roost, they found their once 
lordly uncle, crouched down, scarlet comb hang- 
ing limp, feathers sadly crumpled. 

“How de do, Duff?”” he said to Puff, and 
“Glad to see you, Puff,” to Duff. 

The boy chick and the girl chick looked at 
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each other in astonishment, their round black 
eyes almost popping out of their heads. Uncle 
Roo did not know them apart, he must be very 
ill! 

“There now, scamper home and tell your 
mother to come over when she can,” said Auntie 
Hen. 

Puff and Duff set off on a run, and burst in 
upon their mother long before she expected 
them. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

“Oh, Uncle Roo is very sick, his ’’— 

“Breath smelt awful, and’’— 

“He didn’t know us apart, called me Duff 
and brother Puff.’’ And the chickens clung,to 
their mother’s wing. 

“There, be quiet, children, and I will tell you 
something,”’ soothed Mother Hen, while tears 
filled her eyes. 

“Your Uncle Roo was made sick by eating 
brandy cherries which a college boy threw out 
in the yard to see what they would do to your 
uncle and his family.” 

“Oh!” burst from two wide-open bills, 


“Yes, the foolish student thinks he has done a 
smart thing and comes often to look at your 
Uncle Roo, but it is really disgraceful, and he 
ought to be ashamed of himself to cause such 
trouble and misery. Now, Duff, don’t ever taste 
liquor of any kind nor in any form; and Puff, 
dear, help Duff and all the boy chicks you ever 
meet to let liquor alone.”’ 

They promised as one chicken. 


Nothing from man’s hands, nor law, nor con- 
stitution, can be final. Truth alone is final. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


HRISTIANITY wants nothing so much 
in the world as sunny people, and the 
old are hungrier for love than for bread.: 

And the oil of joy is very cheap; and, if you 
can help the poor on with a garment of praise, 
it will be better for them than blankets. 


Henry DrumMonp, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A FRIENDSHIP WORTHY THE NAME. 
BY MARGARET BIRD. 


“(TF you would be a true friend, you must be 
as faithful to your friend in his absence as 
when he is present. Some people fail 

in this. 

terms when they are talking with their friend, 
but say even unkind and uncharitable things 
when he is not within hearing.” 

If this admonition is in line with the Golden 
Rule, we should follow it. To be the stanch 
bulwark and defence of your absent friend who 

is assailed, to be ‘‘as faithful in his absence 
as when he is present,’ never to send a sly 
arrow after him, never to say behind his back 
what you would not wish him to hear, is to be 

a friend, indeed. 

A fine tribute this, which was paid by a young 
matron to one of her girlhood friends: ‘‘Clara’s 
honor in friendship is one of the most splendid 
things I have ever known. If Clara is your 
friend, she is your friend in deed and truth. 
You are as safe with her when you are away from 
her as when you are with her, as safe as with 
your own dear mother. She knows absolutely 
the meaning of fidelity, and lives it.” 

If you are not a friend worthy the name, be 
sure you will suffer for it. If you are such a 
friend, you may be equally sure that the bless- 
ings flowing from your fidelity will enrich your 
own heart as well as the hearts of others. 
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PEDRO AT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
BY EDITH CHADBOURNE. 


ok LIVE,” called Mrs. Fernton; “you-are 
lingering too long. It is time now to 
start to Sunday School.” 

“Yes, mother, I am going this very minute,’ 
responded the ten-year-old daughter as she 
picked up her Bible and quarterly. 

She had only gone a few steps from the house 
when she heard a quick, sharp bark, and, turning 
around, she saw Pedro, her pet puppy, come 
frisking along. 

“No, Pedro, you cannot come with me this 
time,” she said. ‘‘Go home at once, sir!” 

Pedro turned and scampered away after 
a stick which the little girl had thrown. She 
fully expected to see the dog come back, but was 
agreeably surprised when he sat down in front 
of the house, looking at her, however, with"plead- 
ing, wistful brown eyes, for the little dog was 
so fond of his young mistress that he wanted to 
go wherever she went. 

“T guess he won’t come, now,” she thought, 
and hastened on her way. 

At the corner of the street she turned and 
glanced back. There sat Pedro motionless 
in the same spot where she had left him. 

“T am so glad he is not going to follow me,” 
she exclaimed to herself as she again moved on. 

No sooner had she passed from sight than 
the wily little animal sprang up with a bark 
and a joyous wag of the tail and started in 
pursuit of Olive. He quickly caught sight of 
her, and then proceeded leisurely along, taking 
eare not to be seen by her. 

Sunday School was just about to commence 
when a bright-faced black and white dog came 
trotting down the aisle to the very front of the 
chapel, and jumped into his young mistress’s 
lap. 

“Q Pedro, you naughty dog!” she ex- 
claimed, beginning to cry. 

Some one grabbed Pedro, and dragged him 
half-way to the door, but he escaped and ran 
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in and out under the chairs. After he saw that 
people had given up chasing him, Pedro then 
mounted the platform, walked across it on his 
hind legs, stood on his head, sat up and begged, 
turned several somersaults, and was just re- 
peating the first performance when Olive’s 
brother came forward to take him out. Pedro 
ran down and crouched under the child’s chair, 
but it was of no avail, for the boy took him by 
the collar and dragged him from the building. 

All this time Olive was crying as if her heart 
was breaking, regardless of her teacher’s com- 
forting words. The other children were con- 
vulsed with merriment, and the older members 
looked on with amused smiles, so that there was 
much difficulty to hold the attention long enough 
to open the session. Shortly after, however, 
the excitement died down, and the service went 
on without further interruption. 
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SEPTEMBER TWILIGHT. 


BY D. 8. C. 


THE sea is gray and cold, 

And ever and again the flooding tide 
Beats on the shore, and fold on fold 
Of foamy crest floats far and wide. 


The setting sun, red-gold, 

Colors for one brief space the distant shore; 
There stands the light-house, bleak and bold, 
Where treacherous breakers ceaseless roar. 


The sea-gulls scream and wing 

Their meaningless and solitary flight; 

The last rays, dying, seem to fling 

To earth and sea the message of good-night. 
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There is a divine depth in silence. We meet 
God alone. F. W. Ropertson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PICNIC. 


BY CHARLOTTE KETCHUM GRIFFITH. 


N the outskirts of a pretty country 
town there was a lovely spot which 

Mr. Daniel Braymore had decided was 

the best possible place for his Sunday-School 
pienic, and thither he led his class one beauti- 
ful summer’s day, and other teachers came 
with their classes, until nearly forty girls and 
boys were gathered there. Then they hung 


big ropes between huge trees for swings, and- 


soon little white dresses were fluttering high 
in the air, and shouting and merry laughter was 
borne away on the warm, light breeze. 

But over on an old wooden fence, some dis- 
tance from the picnic ground, and half hidden 
by shrubs and trees, little Richard Dalton sat 
swinging his little brown legs and watching the 
merry scene before him with big wistful eyes. 
Beside him sat his big black dog, and he, too, 
seemed interested in watching the children. 
Richard and his dog were fast friends, and 
many times, when Rover seemed hungry, 
Richard had given him half of his own scanty 
supper. 

“Rover,” he now said, addressing the dog, 
but looking eagerly in front of him. ‘ How’d 
you like to go over there and play ball with 
those boys?” 

Rover barked shrilly. 

“Hush!” said Richard. “They’ll hear you, 
and we can’t go because we weren’t asked; 
and isn’t it nicer sitting back here, takin’ things 
easy, than runnin’ over those stubbles with 
bare feet? Of course it is. And shoes are a 
nuisance, anyway.” Headded, the last sentence 
quite disdainfully, though he was looking 
wistfully after a little boy whose shoes were 
new, and who was running after the ball re- 
gardless of their newness. Suddenly he stood 
up excitedly. 


“Rover,”’ he whispered, “they’re goin’ to 


run a race,—all those chaps standin’ there in 
line.” He sat down again, with an unconscious 
little sigh. ‘I guess it wouldn’t be fair for us 
to run with them, anyway,” he said with a 
chuckle. ‘‘We’d beat them, of course, ’cause 
it’s easier to run without shoes.?’ 

As he watched the race, his eager little face 
grew red with excitement, and, when it was 
over, he cheered aloud. Then suddenly he 
hid behind a big tree, for he saw his cheering 
had- attracted the attention of some of the 
teachers. 

“T forgot,’’ he muttered; “but it was most 
as good as being there ourselves, wasn’t it, 
Rover? Look, they’re givin’ him something for 
getting in ahead,—a knife, too. I guess a 
knife’s a pretty nice thing to own, but we can 
get along just as well without one, Rove.”’ And 
all the time he was talking Richard was gazing 
with bright, plaintive eyes at the knife that 
was being passed among the children for in- 
spection. = 

All the afternoon he sat upon the old fence, 
watching the fun and repeating it to Rover 
in exciting whispers. -Once an arrow had 
come flying through the air, and, before he 
could dodge, it had grazed his head and fallen 
at his feet. He picked it up and threw it into 
the open field, then kept very still until the 
children in search of the arrow had found it, and 
gone away. 

At last he got tired sitting, so he got down 
and stood leaning against the fence, with his 


little head on his hand. The blood began trick- 
ling down his face, so he took some green leaves 
and held them to the bruise on his head, talking 
to Rover and chuckling over the fun they had 
had. 

As the sun was setting, the children gathered 
around a big white table-cloth that was laid 
upon the grass, and dishes rattled noisily, and 
then the odor of coffee came to the hungry 
little urchin leaning against the fence, and a 
tear splashed down his cheek in spite of all his 
brave little efforts to keep it back. 

“Rover,” he said, “like as not you’re 
hungry. So I guess we’ll go home, and maybe 
Tl find a bone for you.” His head was throb- 
bing, and he felt suddenly faint and sick. He 
turned to go home, and saw a man in front of 
him. He smiled cheerfully, hoping the man 
wouldn’t scold him for being there. But the 
man, who was Mr. Braymore, smiled and laid 
his hand on Richard’s shoulder. 

“‘T’ve been here for the last half-hour watching 
you, my little man, and I want you to come to 
the picnic with me now. I'll wash up that 
sore head, and give your dog a bone, too.” 

Richard walked proudly beside him, his face 
flushed with pleasure, his heart beating loud 
with happiness. And not only did he get a 
full share of the good things to eat, but after- 
wards he ran a race and won the prize,—such a 
great, big, lovely ball as he had never held or 
ever dreamed of owning. He almost choked 
with gratitude and pride as he stood, the centre 
of an admiring group, holding out his prize, 
just as that other little boy had held out the 
knife he had won, when Richard had been 
watching, with a little desolate feeling in his 
heart. But now he and Rover seemed one 
with the children, and even the teachers smiled 
tenderly upon him. ; 

But he had won yet a greater prize, for his 
cheerful, uncomplaining, tender disposition so 
attracted Mr. Braymore that he entered as a 
true friend and helper into Richard’s lonely 
little life. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


A PESSIMIST, we’re told, 
Is one. who sees the cloud that lowers, 
But not its fringe of gold; 
Blind to the silver lining, 
We hear his sad repining; 
* H’en through the sun’s clear shining 
~ He sees the distant showers. 


An optimist, they say, 

Finds rainbow tints in any sky, 
Let storms beat as they may; 
What if the dark cloud lowers! 
He knows the cooling showers 
Will bring the fruit and flowers 

In God’s good by and by. 


Life may be bold or gray; 
Aflame with light or overcast 
May be our pilgrim way, 
As we may choose to view it; 
Trouble—well, why pursue it? 
A eloud—why not look through it? 
The storm will soon be past. 


EpirH VIRGINIA Brapv. 


“7 CAN” and “T will” go together in the 
vocabulary of success. Neither confi- 
dence in the bravery of our soldiers nor 

trust in the skill of our commanders will win a 

battle, unless we put our forces into the field. 

Even the god of battles cannot gain a victory 

for us, except we draw sword for ourselves. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FRIENDLY WARNING. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


‘Cw AM sorry, Jamie, but you must make the 


old sled do for the present. I can’t 
afford a new' one,” said Mr. Prentiss to 
the lad who was standing at the window wateh- 
ing the swiftly falling snowflakes. It was the 
first snow of the season, and Jamie had been 
talking excitedly to his little sister of the fun 
they might perhaps have on the next day. 
“Oh, dear!’ pouted Jamie. “It’s such a 


mite of a sled, too,—a regular “baby’s sled.’ - 


Only one of us can get on at a time, and we 
have to take turns.” 

“Tt can’t be helped, my son,” came the 
decided answer. “So stop grumbling and 
make the best of it.” 

“Yes, papa,’’ chimed in little Mabel, clamber- 
ing up on her father’s lap. ‘‘Jamie’s sled is 
nice sled. One sled is ‘nuff for Jamie an’ me, 
too. Bettie P’ince not got any ‘sled ’t all.’”’ 

“To you hear, Jamie?” said his father, 
laughing. ‘Mabel has found out the: bright 
side first, as usual. One ‘baby’s sled’ is cer- 
tainly much better than no ‘sled ’t all.’” 

Jamie smiled in spite of himself, and then the 
entrance of his mother with a big plate of hot 
muffins drove away all thoughts of sliding for 
a time. 

The sliding was ‘‘prime” the next day, as 
Jamie announced after running out to see. 
The storm had ended with a slight fall of rain, 
which had frozen as fast as it came down, cover- 
ing the meadows and hillsides with a white, 
glittering crust over which children were run- 
ning and sliding at will. 

“Slide near the house, and be very careful 
of Mabel,’’ cautioned Mrs. Prentiss as the two 
started off gayly. 

Jamie pulled the sled up the little slope in 
the field, while Mabel scrambled up as fast as 
she could. 

“Tl go first and try it,” suggested Jamie. 

Mabel cheerfully assented. Away went the 
sled, like a flash, down over the slippery incline 
and far out over the level meadow beyond, his 
red searf fluttering like a banner in the breeze. 
Jumping up briskly, he waved his cap to the 
little maiden who was dancing around at the 
top of the hill and clapping her hands in high 
glee at the prospect of fun before her. 

“Your turn now, Mabel. It’s just glorious,” 
was his enthusiastic verdict, when he came up. 
“You will think you are a bird, skimming 
over the snow as if you had wings.’ 

Then Mabel was whisked away down hill 
after careful instructions to keep her feet up 
out of the way. Jamie ran down after her 
to pull the sled back again to the top of the 
hill. 

For a time they took one slide each, turn 
and turn about. Then. he proposed a new 
plan. 

“We'll each take five slides right off, and 
that will give you a rest from climbing the 
hill.” 
This worked well for a time, both Mabel 
and Jamie counting aloud so that the tally 
might be correct. The little girl’s attention 
was taken up at last by the antics of a group 
of children sliding in the next field, and she 
stopped her count as her interest in them be- 
came absorbing. 


“Come, Mabel, your turn now,” called her ~ 


brother. 

“No, Jamie, you’ve dot one more,” she de- 
clared in surprise. : 

“YT have not,’ was on the tip of Jamie’s 
tongue waiting to be spoken, but it remained 
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unsaid, though he knew very well that his 
little sister was mistaken. 

He turned the sled around slowly and sat 
down on it. 

“Cheat! Cheat!’ cried a reproving little 
voice from the big elm over his head. At least, 
so it sounded in answer to his accusing con- 
science. 

Jamie dug his heels in the crust and looked 
up at the little brown bird whose bright eyes 
seemed to be looking at him, “just as if he 
knew that I was going to cheat my baby sister,” 
thought the boy. 

“Came pretty near it, eh, Dickie?’’ was his 
inward comment, as he rose and took the sled 
over to Mabel. ‘ 

“T know it is your turn, Mabel,” he insisted, 
with a flush of shame on his cheek, ‘‘ but I came 
near cheating you out of it.” 

“Mabel didn’t know it,” replied the aston- 
ished little girl. 

“Well, I did, and that’s enough,” declared 
Jamie, 

“Thank you, birdie,’ he added to the little 
feathered monitor as it flew off. ‘You kept me 
from playing a mean trick just then, but I 
ought to be ashamed of needing such a re- 
minder. Still, | am very glad you came along 
just then.” 


SEPTEMBER. 


From September’s misty grass, 

Growing on the furrowed ground, 

Comes the cheery cricket’s-sound; 

While from twisted browning trees 
Apples fall. 


And the warm and dusty winds, 
Turning white the roadside weeds, 
Whirl the weeds and thistle seeds; 
From the mellow, hazy air, 

Blue jays call. 


O’er the meadow’s aftermath, 

By the August rains made green, 

Harvest spider webs are seen, 

Showing wet, like fresh drawn net 
Spread to dry. 


Threading from the summer’s woof, 

Golden-rod, September weaves, 

Binding in with crumpled leaves 

Sparrow’s trailing flight from trees 
Through the skies. 


Butterflies with snowy wings, 
Rising from the asters white, 
Look like petals in their flight, 
Or as souls of summer flowers 


Passing by. : 
Selected. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
THAR GUY GUY. 
BY “JAC”? LOWELL. 
Us HAT a shame it is that Guy isn’t 


here,”’ said Helen as she spread the 
blanket under the apple-tree and 
began to prepare the lunch. 

“That’s right,” said Belle, taking a pile of 
sandwiches from her basket. ‘He would en- 
joy it so much, wouldn’t he,—especially the 
things to eat.” 

“Of course he would,” answered Helen. ‘I 
made these tarts almost purposely for him. 
He’s such a boy for sweet things. Here come 
Burt and Fred now. Oh, doesn’t it seem too 
bad not to see Guy with them!” 

“Yes,” said Belle, “but we can’t help it, 


and he’ll probably show up by and by. 
Hello, boys. What kept youso long? Dinner’s 
all ready.” 

“Oh, Fred wanted to slide on the hay so 
much,” said Burt, as he sat down. 

“And Burt wanted to fool with that old- 
fashioned well all the time,” said Fred. ‘‘We’re 
a pair, I guess. Both of us were simply crazy 
over the farm. The Smalls say we’re the green- 
est city lads they ever saw. Didn’t they, 
Burt?” 

“Yes,” said Burt, between bites at a large 
sandwich, ‘‘and they said we’d’”— He paused 
and looked about. ‘Where in the world is 
Guy?” he asked abruptly. 

“Well, I guess you’d better ask,” said Belle. 
“We can’t find him, and we feel so sorry. 
Wasn’t he real mean to go off and leave us!’ 

“T should say he was,” exclaimed Burt. 

“Vl just give him a good sound talking to,” 
said Fred. 

“So’ll I,” added Helen. ‘Here, folks, have 
some more tarts. I made them for Guy, but 
he’ll have to go without now, for forsaking us 
in the midst of our fun.” 

“Serves him right, Helen,’ said Fred, as he 
nibbled one tart and secretly thrust two into 
his pocket. 

“You boys are certainly hungry,” laughed 
Belle, when she noticed the sudden disappear- 
ance of the tarts. ‘‘Isn’t it lovely here, though,’’ 
she continued. ‘I don’t believe we could find 
a nicer place.” 

““That’s true,” agreed the others. And they 
were right, for it would have. been hard indeed 
to have found a spot to prove more delightful 
to these city children. The apple-tree gave 
them a wide, cool shade, the grass was soft and 
green, and before them lay the fields of dry and 
fragrant hay. In the distance stood the long 
white farmhouse, with its sloping roof and 
bright red chimneys. } 

“Mrs. Small was real kind to invite us to 
dinner,’ said Belle, “but I knew we’d enjoy 
a lunch out here twice as much. Now if Guy 
hadn’t gone roaming off, this would be com- 
plete, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Burt, “but he’ll be back in time 
to go home with us.” 

“Of course he will, and before that, probably,” 
said Fred. “I think he’s gone over to the pond 
for a swim. If there’s one thing Guy loves, 
it’s water.” 

“He loves tarts better,” said Helen, “and 
you boys have eaten them all up.” 

“Never mind,” said Fred, with a laugh, as 
he thought of the tarts he had saved. “Look, 
here comes Mr. Small’s men with their rakes 
and hay wagon. And there’s Ed Small and 
Hatty, too. Now for a ride and some fun.” 

“Hurry up, girls, pack up your baskets and 
put them under the tree,” cried Burt. And off 
he ran across the field, followed by the others. 

Helen tumbled head first into a haycock, but 
Belle helped her up, and on they ran. 

Hatty and Ed had climbed into the wagon. 
Burt and Fred did the same, and, when the girls 
caught up, they were pulled in, too. Hiram, 
the tall fellow who held the reins, seemed to 
understand the desires of the new arrivals; for 
he hurried his horses around the field at a pace 
more proper for the steeds of the circus ring. 
In fact, as Hatty whispered, Hiram had brought 
out the team for no other purpose than to 
amuse the children. It wouldn’t be time to 
load till much later in the afternoon. 

When they had ridden until they were tired, 
they stopped in the orchard’s shade, and got 
out to pet the horses and talk with Hiram. 

Helen began to complain of Guy’s absence 
again. 

“Oh, dear, if Guy were only here,” said she. 


, 


“Who’s 
Hiram. 

“No, said Belle,” “he isn’t our brother.” 

“Your cousin?” questioned Ed. 

“No, not a cousin,” answered Burt, his eyes 
twinkling with fun. ? F 

“Well, who is he, then?” asked Hiram. 
“Your uncle or aunt or grandfather, or what? 
How, ‘for land’s sake, did you lose the fellow, 
anyway?” 

The children threw 
laughed. 

“How funny! How funny!” cried Helen. 

“Tl tell you,” said Fred. “Guy is just a 
very dear friend of ours who came down on 
the train with us,’and then up and ran away 
when we were talking with the baggage man.” 

“That was smart,” said Hiram. ‘“ Did your 
friend ever come here before?” 

“Oh, no,” said Burt, “he doesn’t know any 
one about here, so I think he ran off to have 
a swim.” 


Guy? Another brother?” asked 


back their heads and 


“Ain’t very polite, is he,” said Hiram. “Is 
he a good swimmer?” 
“Fine,” said Belle. ‘He’d. stay in the 


water half a day.” 

“That’s bad,” said Hiram, “he might get 
drowndéd. How does your friend look?” 

Helen began to giggle, but Fred motioned 
her to stop. 

“Guy’s very fine looking,” said Fred. 
complexion, gray eyes, and curly hair.” 

“Guess I don’t know him,” said Hiram. 

The children did their best to keep from 
laughing, and all that afternoon they joked 
with Hiram and the Smalls as to the identity 
of their missing friend. 

About four o’clock they rode into the barn, 
on top of a load of hay, and, as Hiram helped 
them down, he began to laugh. 

“Now you youngsters did fool me for quite 
a time,” said he; “but I’ve jest caught onto 
something, I rather guess. I’ve found out 
where your friend Guy is!” 

“Where? Where?” came the eager cries. 

“Now don’t get too anxious,” said Hiram, 
“but jest peek ’round the barn, and you’ll see 
him. No, it’s no joke.” 

Helen looked doubtful. 
sudden ery of joy. 

“Why, here is Guy,” she cried, 
asleep!”’ 

And out of a barrel she lifted a tiny, black- 


“Dark 


Then she gave a 


“sound 


haired dog. 


TRIUMPH IS SURE. 


THouaGH the difficulties throng, 

And the struggle may be long, 

And the power of evil strong, 
Hope on. 


For to patient, brave endeavor + 
Cometh utter failure never, 
And the crown at last forever 
Shall be won. 
Our Best Words. 


F a lesson is to be learned, a journey to be 
taken, or a piece of work to be done, 
don’t grumble, but do it bravely. If you 

have a duty to do, go ahead and do not stop 
to think about it. The boy or girl who cannot 
overcome obstacles does not deserve success. 
Easy pathways make weak persons, usually. 


The doubts of an honest man contain more 
moral truth than the profession of faith of people 
under a worldly yoke. 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


ONcE more we start on a voyage. The usual 
ery at such a time is, “All Aboard!’’ The 
Editor greets you, and feels proud at the sight of 
such a large, pleasant company. Faces are 
friendly, and we see signs of vacation happi- 
ness. 

Our sailing orders are, to touch at every Sun- 
day-School port and Home harbors. What 
a trip! Each cruise, so far, has been delight- 
ful: we look forward to similar experiences this 
year. 

After the long time, since Every Other Sunday 
began to visit these places, it is not easy to carry 
novelties or to offer . something ‘strange. “Our 
stories, pictures, poems, and departments have 
been varied and covered a wide range of sub- 
jects. So we do not promise anything much 
different from what has been furnished. But, 
if any reader will send us suggestions, we agree 
to give them careful attention. 

We aim to be interesting. to the Sunday- 
School teacher: we desire still more to be help- 
ful in the work of instruction. We seek, most 
of all, to win the good will and affection of 
the young people, the boys and girls who fill 
our Schools, and make glad the hopes of the 
future. 

If we succeed in doing this, other rewards will 
follow. Nothing pleases the Editor more than 
to receive a letter from some elderly subscriber, 
saying that she wishes to be classed among the 
young, and believes she has a just claim, for her 
enjoyment of our paper does not diminish with 
the increase of years. Which goes to prove 
again, what most of us know to be true, that 
the best stories for children are the best reading 
for all ages. 

Another way the Editor is pleased. Often 
he is told, (by mail or in person), that the first 
story or poem written by some beginner was 
published in Every Other Sunday, and afterward 
the author widened into larger efforts for maga- 
zines or in making books. In such cases there 
is a loyal remembrance shown quite compli- 
mentary to our publication, and certainly en- 
couraging to us. Many of the articles that first 
appeared in these columns are now to be found 
in popular books, and not a few authors whose 
names are on the title-pages of favorite story- 
books are regular contributors to our paper. 
Thus are we privileged to be the medium for 
the novice and of the mature. 

What grieves the Editor is the frequent neces- 
sity of returning manuscripts, for one cause 
and another. Sometimes they are too long; 
sometimes, not in good form; sometimes, he 
has too many on one subject, especially stories 
about animals; sometimes they are not adapted 
to Hvery Other Sunday, but might well suit a 
more secular publication; and there are other 
_reasons. Now and then the Editor ventures 
to give explanations, hoping to assist a young 
writer, where the defects are in the style and 
composition. In nearly every instance he has 
been thanked, and often the individual has been 
encouraged to “try again,’ with better results. 

Of course the Editor makes mistakes,—all 
Editor’s do, though you would not think so by 


article and print another when it ought to be 
the other way. But he uses his best judgment, 
and tries to treat all alike, the new-comer and 
the old contributor, the stranger and the friend. 

So we start together, all in good spirit,—pub- 
lishers, contributors, readers, young and old, 
determined to make this volume one of the best. 
May we succeed! 


It is personal presence that lifts the world. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Name the story to which reference is made 
in the following quotations, and give the place 
where it is found in the Bible:— 


1. He smote the rock of the national re- 
sources and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth. Daniel Webster, 1831. 


2. Darkness be over me 
My rest a stone. 
S. F. Smith. 


8. Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 
J. R. Lowell. 


4, Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning, 
With my lamps well trimmed and burning. 
H.W. Longfellow. 


5. When man in the bush with God may meet. 
Emerson. 


6. The good saint 
Arimathean Joseph journeying brought 
To Glastonbury. 
Tennyson. 


7. And hold the hours as Joshua stayed the sun. 
O. W. Holmes. 
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A CAT STORY. 


BY HELEN M. KNOWLTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE paper tells the 

story of a cat which sits upon the side- 

“walk with his back to thé gutter, and 

looks steadily into a shop-window until he sees 

the reflection of the English sparrows which are 

pecking close behind him, when “he turns, as 
cats can turn, and nails a bird or two.” 

In regard to cats I cannot say; but I know 
that I am careful that our parrot shall not get 
a glimpse of himself in a mirror. I once al- 
lowed him to see his handsome self in a hand- 
glass, wondering what would be the result. On 
no account would I be induced to repeat the 
experiment. LEvidently, he thought that he 
had found his mate. He gave a quick start, 
every feather alert, and rushed with a glad 
ery to meet her, and he met only his own 
cage-wires! As he fell back in despair, he gave 
such a shriek as I never should be willing to 
hear again. 

But he has recovered from his shock, and is 
now working busily on pine sticks, which is 
the bird’s instinct towards building a house. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Inpranaro.is, IND. 
Dear Editor,—I send you herewith a fine enigma, 
I made it up myself. I enjoy Every Other Sunday 
very much. We get it at our Sunday School every 
other Sunday. 
Your little friend, 
Mary F. Sanp. 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 8, 9, 2, 1, 8, 6, is a beast. 
My 3, 12, 9, is the light of the world. 
My 11, 9, is a preposition. 
My 1, 2, 6, 7, is a place where grain is ground. 
My 13, 4, 5, 9, 10, is a landscape. 
My whole is a set of unrelated objects. 
Mary F. Sanp, 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 4, 13, 18, 7, is not low. 
My 1, 12, 3, 7, is a boy’s name. 
My 6, 9, 8, 14, is the opposite of warm. 
My 1h 12, ay 1, is a small tree. 
My 2, 17, is a preposition, 
My 10, 16, 15, is a kind of a cover. 
My whole is a public building. 
Maser E, STRAKER, 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. To play. 
2. Not square. 
3. All furniture is. 
4, Excuse. 
Myra J. FRINK, 


GAME OF THE STATES. 


Wuar State reminds you of a great rainfall? 
What State can be often multiplied? 

What State commences the domestic week? 
What State is mightier than the sword? 
What State is always sure of itself? 

What State has a medical degree? 

What State is a chronic invalid? 

What State is found in bulk? 

What State suggests a sheltered spot? » 


CONUNDRUM. 


A MARBLE wall, as white as milk, 

Lined with skin as soft as silk; 

Within a crystal fountain clear 

A golden apple doth appear; 

No bolt or bars to this stronghold, 

Yet thieves break through and steal the gold. — 
Ramona V. DIAMOND. 


Arrmr being closed for nearly two months the 
Letter-Box is reopened. Some of our friends ; 
will be glad to see in print what they put in the 
“Box” several weeks ago, and some will have to 
be patient yet a little longer. : > Ve 

We hope all our friends, young, and old, y ; 
interested in keeping the “Box” well filled, during 
the coming months, with bright puzzles of all 
kinds. ; 7 


TEN GOOD THINGS. 


. Have faith in humanity. 
Hear before judging. 
Think before speaking. 
Stop your ears to gossip. 
Ask pardon when in error. 
Be influenced by high motives. 
Be generous to an enemy. 
. Sympathize with the oppressed. 
. Before you give way to anger, try to find — 
a reason for not being angry. 
10. Remember always that each good thought 
and action moves the dark world nearer to the 
light. pe 
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EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 
Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
a ‘BrWERKLY.) — 


The uniform subscription price of ‘Byane OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subseribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent’ to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. . > 
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